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To the AUTHOR of the LOUNGER. 


SIR, 


NS complaints are more commonly made, or more readily 
liftened to, than thofe of genius neglected, of talents unre- 
warded, of merit overlooked, That thefe complaints fhould often 
be made on flight pretences, may eafily be accounted for from 
the effects of felf-love and of conceit; and that people fhould at- 
tend to them with indulgence will not be wondered at, when we 
reflect that we are naturally inclined to favour thofe whofe cir- 
cumftances do not awaken our envy, efpecially if they furnifh us 
with the means of decrying others whofe fituation excites it. 

But even where genius is actually found to languifh in ob- 
fcurity, or to pine in indigence, the world is not always to be 
blamed for its neglect. Genius is often too prond to afk favours 
which the world is too proud to offer; or too bathful to difplay 
abilities which others are too bufy to feek out. Befides that the 
fplendid qualities of which it boafts are often lefs fitted for the 
province it has chofen than much more moderate abilities, it 
fometimes allows them to be mixed with failings, which render 
their poffeflor lefs eafily made happy, and thofe around him lefs 
difpofed to contribute to his happinefs. Temper, moderation, 
and humility, a toleration of folly, and an attention to trifles, 
are endowments neceflary in the commerce with mankind; often 
as ufeful, and generally more attractive, than wifdom, learning, 
eloquence, or wit, when attended with arrogance, ill-nature, an 
ungracious manner, ora forbidding addrefs, 

It will likewife be confidered, that, in general, thofe inferior 
minds, whom genius and talents are apt to defpife, are much 
more eafily made happy than thofe who occupy the rank above 
them. The meature of our defires is commonly enlarged in pro- 
portion to the comprehenfivenets of our minds, and the catalogue 
of our evils frequently increafed in proportion to the range of our 
imaginations. In many occurrences of lite, genius and tancy 
difcover evils which dullnefs and imtenfibility would efcape, and 
delicacy of feeling mars that pleature which thoughtlefs vivacity 
would perfectly enjoy. 

You gave, in one of your earlier papers, an account of two gen- 
tlemen, both fortunate in lite, but very differently affected by 
their good fortune. One who was above the enjoyment of any’ 
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ordinary good; the other, on whom every attainment conferred 
happinefs, who had no eye for deformity, and no feelicg tor 
uneafinefs. Allow me to illuftrate the fame power of a conttitu- 
tional difference of temper upon the oppofite fituation, from the 
example of two perfons, whofe characters fome late incidents gave 
me a particular opportunity of tracing 

Tom Sanguine and Ned Profpect, like your friends Chtander and 
Eudocius, were {chool-fellows, Sanguine was the firft boy of the 
{chool in point of learning, and very often its leader in every 
thing. The latter diftinction it coft him many a black eye to 
maintain, as he generally had a battle with every lad who difpu- 
ted his pre-eminence, or who objected to any project he had laid 
down for his companions. Sometimes he was thrown entirely 
out of his command, and would be whole days in a ilate of pro- 
{cription from his fellows, attended only by one or two little 
boys, whom he either awed or bribed to continue of his party. 

Profpect had a certain influence too,-but it was acquired by 
different means. He had no precenfions to learning, and almoft 
conftantly neglected or failed in the tafks that were fet him; yet 
he was a favourite with his matters, from a certain livelinefs which 
looked like genius, and a certain attent'on to them which looked 
like application; and with the boys, he was always ready to join 
any plan which the forward could devife, or the bold could exe- 
cute. He was in friendthip with every one, and did not care 
with whom he was in friendihip; of jealoufy or rivalihip he was 
perfectly devoid, and often returned the aflittance which Sanguine 
afforded him at their exercifes, by conciliatory endeavours to ac- 
commodate differences between him and fome of their compa- 
nions, As for himfelf, he never remembered quarrels, or refent- 
ed affronts; difappointments of every kind he forgot; indeed, if 
a {chool allufion may be allowed, there was {carce a paft tente in 
his ideas; they always looked to the future. 

When they rofe into manhood and life, the two young gentle- 
men retained the fame characteriftic difference as when at {chool. 
Sanguine was foon remarked for his abilities, and eafily flattered 
himfelf that every advancement would be open to them. He 
looked to the goal in bufinefs or ambition, without troubling 
himfelf to examine the ground between. Full of that pride and 
felf-importance to which he thought his talents intitled him, he 
would not degrade them by an application to the ordinary means 
by which inferior men attain fuccefs. He would not ftoop to {o- 
licit what he thought his merit gave him a right to expect: to 
conciliate the great, he called fervility ; to be obliged to his equals, 
he termed dependence, In argument, he was warm and dogma- 
tical; in oppofition, haughty and contemptuous; he was proud 
to fhew the fallacy of reputed wifdom, and fought for opportu- 
nities of treating folly with difdain. His inferiors he loved to 
awe into filence; and in company with thofe above him, he often 
retired into a proud indignant filence himfelf. To be eafily plea- 
fed or amufed he thought the mark of a light and frivolous 
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mind; and, as few people cared to be at the expence, he feldom 
received either pleafure or amufement. When he might have be- 
{towed thefe on others, he often did not think it worth his while 
to beftow them, For his learning, his knowledge, or his wit, he 
demanded fuch an audience as he rarely could find; and among 
men of middling capacity, of whom the bulk of fociety is form- 
ed, one half of Sanguime’s acquaintance dreaded his talents, and 
the other half demed them. In his friendihips, he was warm 
and violent ; but they were generally connections in which he 
was rather to give than to find fupport, rather to confer than to 
receive obligation. 

With fuch a caft of mind and difpofition, Singuine, notwith- 
ftanding all his natural and all his acquired abilities, has fuc- 
ceeded very ill in life. Of thofe (and they were not few) by 
whom he was neither hated nor feared, fcarce any one was in- 
terefted to promote his fuccefs. There is always fo much of {fel- 
filhnefs in our exertions for others, as to claim a fort of pro- 
perty in the good we do them; and him who, like Sanguine, 
does not allow that claim, we feldom with to oblige a fecond 
time. Nor were his genius and knowledge, great as they were 
allowed to be, better fuited to the ordinary affairs of the world, 
than thofe of a much lower order. He often defpifed that me- 
diocrity which was a fitter inftrument for his purpofe than all 
his boafted excellence: he laboured to fhine where he fhould 
have been contented to convince; to aftonith and to dazzle where 
it ought to have been his object to perfuade and to win, 

The neglects of the world Sanguine refented more thanhe en- 
deavoured to overcome; and having long loft all hopes of fuc- 
cefs in it, now employs the powers of his fancy and of his elo- 
quence, to degrade thofe dignities which he has failed to reach, 
and todepreciate thofe advantages he has been unable to atrain. He 
faunters about in places of public refort, like the Evil Genius of 
the time, fickening at every profperous, and enjoying every un- 
toward event; futfering without compaflion, and unfortunate 
without the dignity which a good mind allows to misfortune, 

Profpect, whofe abilities did not promife much eminence in 
any of the learned profeflions, was bred a merchant. His mafter 
found him not very attentive to his bufinefs; but exceedingly 
ferviceable to him and his family in every thing elfe. He tre- 
quently forgot to make the proper entries in the books; but of 
the little commiflions of his mafter’s wife and children, he took 
particular care; and once excufed himfelf for a miltake with re- 
gard to a valuable cargo from the Weft-Indies, by {hewing how 
much he had been occupied about a parroquet and a monkey for 
the young ladies. ‘To himfelf he made a fort of apology for thefe 
neglects, from an idea, that in trade nothing was worth attending 
to but in the capital; and talked with great fluency, and an ap- 
pearance of information, on the plans he had formed for enter- 
ing upon a large fcale of commerce in London, To London ac- 
cordingly he went; but found there that he was ftill diftant from 
the 
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the immediate fcene of the trade he had chiefly ftudied: and af- 
ter fpending, in amufement rather than in diffipation, half the 
ftock from which he was to. have raifed a princely fortune, he 
procured recommendations to a houfe in Jamaica, and embarked 
for that ifland. with the full refolution of being as rich as Alder- 
man Beckford before he returned. He: failed of being as rich, but 
he was fully as happy, and in the courfe of that happinefs fpent 
all the remainder of his patrimony. . He afterwards vifited feveral 
of the American provinces, without any increafe of fortune, or 
decreafe of good-humour; and at laft returned home with no 
money in his purfe, and but little information in his mind, but 
with that flow of animal fpirits which no ill fuccefs could over- 
come, and that fort of buzzing idea of future good fortune, 
which no experience of difappointment has ever been able to drive 
out of his head, 

By the favour of a perfon of confiderable intereft, whom his 
officious civility had in fome inftance happened to oblige, he has 
obtained a {mall penfion, on which he makes fhift to live, and to 
get into very tolerable company, being admitted as a good-hu- 
moured oddity, who never offends, and is never offended. He 
has now given up his plans for bettering his private fortune, ex- 
cept in fo far as they are connected with the profperity of his 
country, having turned his thoughts entirely to politics and fi- 
nance. I know notif it was an ill-natured amufement which I 
received the other morning from feeing him attack his old ac- 
quaintance Sanguine in the coffeehoufe, and drive him from the 
fire-place to the window, from the window to the door, and from 
the door out into the ftreet, with a paper of obfervations on Mr 
Pitt’s plan for reducing the national debt. Sanguzne was dumb with 
vexation and contempt, which Pro/pec? (who was full of buftle 
and of enjoyment from this new-fprung fcheme) very innocent- 
ly conftrued into the filence of attention, and concluded his 
purfuit, by thrufting the paper into the other’s hand, telling him, 
that when next they met he thould be glad to have his fentiments 
on the probability of the plan, and the juftnefs of the calcula- 
tions. 

It would, I believe Sir, confiderably increafe the ftock of hu- 
man happinefs, if you could perfuade men like Mr Sanguine, 
that mifanthropy, comfortlefs as itis, is yet more an indulgence 
than a virtue; that a war with the world is generally founded 
on injuflice; and that neither the yieldings of complacency, nor 
the iportfulnefs of good-humour, are inconfiftent with the dignity 
of wifdom, lam, &c. 
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